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The War 


RADIO ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN * 


First of all, I should like to say how deeply 
we have been moved, my associates and myself, 
who have just returned on the exchange ship 
Gripsholm, by the many greetings of friends 
and the great volume of messages of welcome 
which have come to us from all over the coun- 
try. The welcome given us has warmed our 
hearts, and it is one that we can never forget; 
nor can we ever forget the really inexpressible 
joy of coming home after the difficult months 
and moments through which we have passed in 
Japan and Japanese-occupied territories. It 
may be impossible to answer all those messages 
individually. Please let me express now to all 
who hear me our most grateful thanks for them. 

Never before has my native land looked to me 
so beautiful. Never before has a homecoming 
meant so much. I think you will realize a little 
of what it meant to us when I tell you of those 
last seven days at anchor off Yokohama before 
our evacuation vessel finally sailed from Japa- 
nese waters. We were awaiting the completion 
of the negotiations for our exchange, not know- 
ing whether those negotiations would be suc- 
cessful and whether, if they were unsuccessful, 
we might not all be returned to our imprison- 
ment in Japan. Among us were many Ameri- 
cans—missionaries, teachers, newspaper corre- 
spondents, businessmen—who had spent the 
preceding six months in solitary confinement in 
small, bitterly cold prison cells, inadequately 
clothed and inadequately fed and at times sub- 
jected to the most cruel and barbaric tortures. 
I will not go into the nature of those tortures, 


*The Honorable Joseph C. Grew. Released to the 
press and broadcast over the facilities of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Systens, Washington, August 30, 1942. 


which were many, except to mention an incident 
on the Gripsholm when three elderly Americans, 
one of them over 70 years old, gave me a demon- 
stration of the water-cure which had repeatedly 
been inflicted upon them. We went up to the 
bow of the ship early in the morning where a 
friend posed as the subject of the torture. He 
was tied up with his knees drawn up to his chin, 
his neck being attached to his knees and his 
hands securely bound behind him so that the 
cords in the actual torture had penetrated deep 
under the skin. He was then rolled over with 
his face up and water was poured into his nose 
and mouth. It was a realistic performance, but 
only from the oral description of those men 
could I visualize what the actual torture must 
have been. Six large buckets of water were used 
by the Japanese police, so that the subject 
lost consciousness and then was brought back 
to consciousness merely to have the same thing 
repeated. One of those elderly missionaries 
was given the water-cure six separate times 
in order to make him divulge information 
which he was supposed to have acquired as an 
alleged spy. Nearly all the American mission- 
aries, teachers, newspaper correspondents, and 
businessmen were regarded as potential spies. 
The stupidity of those Japanese police was only 
surpassed by their utter cruelty. That same 
American told me that once while he was lying 
tied on the floor a Japanese had ground his 
boot-sole into his face and then had brutally 
kicked him, smashing a rib. When he was 
finally untied, he could barely stand and he said 
he feared that a rib had been broken. One of 
the Japanese police asked where the broken rib 
was and began to feel his body. As the Japa- 
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nese came to the broken bone he said, “Is that 
the place?” and when the man answered “Yes”, 
the policeman hauled off with his fist and hit 
that broken rib as hard as he could. In another 
case, a well-known American has been seriously 
maimed as a result of the gangrene which was 
caused by the ill-treatment that he received in 
his prison cell. I had known him in years gone 
by and seldom have I had so great a shock as 
when I saw him on the ship, a mere shadow of 
his former self. There were many, many other 
cases. 

I had heard indirectly of the horrible atroci- 
ties perpetrated in the rape of Nanking and of 
the fearful things done in Hong Kong when 
soldiers who had been taken as prisoners of war 
were bayoneted to death. But on shipboard we 
had direct evidence, for the dying shrieks of 
those soldiers were heard by a woman, a fellow 
passenger of ours, who herself told me the ter- 
rible story. This was no second-hand evidence 
but the reports of reliable first-hand witnesses 
and, in the case of the torture, the first-hand 
evidence of those who had suffered the tortures 
themselves. 

Do you wonder that during those seven days 
of waiting in the harbor of Yokohama several 
of those people told me that if the negotiations 
for our exchange failed they would commit sui- 
cide rather than return to their imprisonment in 
Japan ? 

And then came one of the greatest of all mo- 
ments. I awoke at 1 a.m. on June 25 sensing that 
something was happening. I looked out of the 
porthole and saw a piece of wood slowly moving 
past in the water. Another piece of wood moved 
faster. We were at last under way, slowly ac- 
celerating until the ship was finally speeding at 
full steam, away from Yokohama, away from 
Japan, pointing homeward. Ah, what a mo- 
ment that was, even though we had 18,000 miles 
to cover and 70 days in all before we should pass 
the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor and 
repeat to ourselves, with tears pouring down 
many a face, 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 


Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land? 
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I shall have something to say tonight about 
the Japanese military machine which brought 
on this war and against which we are fighting 
today. But before turning to that subject there 
is something else which I cannot leave unsaid. 
I have lived for 10 years in Japan. I have had 
many friends in Japan, some of whom I ad- 
mired, respected, and loved. They are not the 
people who brought on this war. As patriots 
they will fight for their Emperor and country, 
to the last ditch if necessary, but they did not 
want this war and it was not they who began it. 
Even during our imprisonment in Tokyo many 
of those friends used to contrive to send us 
gifts in spite of the usual obstruction of the 
police who wished to cut us off completely from 
the outside world. They were not the usual 
gifts of flowers but gifts of food, sometimes a 
piece of meat, which was the most precious gift 
they could confer because they themselves could 
seldom get meat. For 10 years I have broken 
bread in their houses and they in mine. They 
were personally loyal to me to the end. 

But there is the other side to the picture, the 
ugly side of cruelty, brutality, and utter besti- 
ality, the ruthlessness and rapaciousness of the 
Japanese military machine which brought on 
this war. That Japanese military machine and 
military caste and military system must be ut- 
terly crushed, their credit and predominance 
must be utterly broken, for the future safety 
and welfare of the United States and of the 
United Nations and for the future safety and 
welfare of civilization and humanity. Let us 
put it in a nutshell: there is not sufficient room 
in the area of the Pacific Ocean for a peaceful 
America, for any of the peace-loving United 
Nations, and a swashbuckling Japan. 

I shall come back to that subject, but first it 
may interest you to know something about the 
last hours in Tokyo preceding the dastardly 
attack on Pearl Harbor. That story is of im- 
portant interest. 

Late in the evening of December 7 I received 
a telegram from our Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hull, containing a message from the President 
which I was to communicate to the Emperor at 
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the earliest possible moment. I immediately 
asked for an appointment with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Togo, around midnight, 
and drove at once to the Minister’s official resi- 
dence and requested an audience with the Em- 
peror in order to present the President’s mes- 
sage. Mr. Togo said that he would present my 
request to the Throne, and I left him at about 
12:30 a.m. This must have been only a few 
hours—Japan time—prior to the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

At 7 a.m. on the morning of December 8 I was 
awakened by a telephone call from the Foreign 
Minister’s secretary, who asked me to come to 
| the Minister’s residence as soon as possible. He 
said that he had been trying to telephone to me 
ever since 5 a.m. but had been unable to get con- 
nection. I hurriedly dressed and arrived at the 
official residence at about 7:30. Mr. Togo en- 
tered the room grim and formal and handed to 
me the reply to the President’s message to the 
Emperor, whom I was told he had seen at about 
3 a.m., presumably just after the news of the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. At the same time he 


handed me a long memorandum ending with the 


statement: “The Japanese Government regrets 
to have to notify hereby the American Govern- 
ment that in view of the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Government it cannot but consider that it is 
impossible to reach an agreement through fur- 
ther negotiations.” 

I asked the Minister if he had presented to 
the Emperor my request for an audience. The 
Minister merely replied that he had no intention 
of standing between myself and the Throne. 
He then made a little speech thanking me for 
my efforts to preserve peace and as usual came 
downstairs to see me off at the door. He said 
nothing whatever about the outbreak of war be- 
tween our countries and I returned to the Em- 
bassy in entire ignorance that developments 
more serious than the breaking off of the conver- 
sations had occurred. It was not until at least 
an hour or more later that a press bulletin was 
released announcing the attack on Hawaii and 
the outbreak of war between Japan and the 
United States and Great Britain. When the 
bulletin was handed to me I could hardly believe 
that the news was true. However, it was soon 
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confirmed from other sources, and later in the 
morning an official of the Foreign Office brought 
to my secretary the official note declaring war. 
Almost immediately afterward the Embassy’s 
gates were closed and locked by the police, and 
from that moment we were regarded and treated 
as prisoners. A group of Japanese radio experts 
then immediately came and went through all 
our houses with a fine-toothed comb, taking 
away all short-wave radio sets so that thereafter 
we should have no contact with the outside 
world save through the Japanese newspapers 
which were regularly delivered to us. 

I had long known of Japan’s preparations for 
war and I kept my Government currently ad- 
vised of the information which came to my 
knowledge on that subject. 

And now, before closing, I should like to tell 
you something about the Japanese military ma- 
chine against which we are fighting today. 
That machine has been trained and perfected 
through many years, for it has always had in 
view, even before the invasion of Manchuria in 
1931, the prospect of eventually sweeping not 
only to the north against Russia but to the west 
and south in order to control what the Japanese 
have latterly termed “The Co-Prosperity Sphere 
of Greater East Asia including the South 
Seas”. It need hardly be said that the phrase 
“Co-Prosperity Sphere” denoted in fact the in- 
tention to exert Japanese control, politically, 
economically—absolutely—over all those far- 
flung territories. . 

In 1931 came their invasion of Manchuria. 
In 1937 came their invasion of China south of 
the wall, and while their Army eventually 
floundered in China, due to the magnificent 
fighting spirit of Chiang Kai-shek, his coura- 
geous armies, and his determined people, never- 
theless the warfare which then ensued proved 
a practical training for the Japanese soldiers 
and sailors, who tirelessly developed and per- 
fected the tactics which they subsequently used 
in their landings and conquests to the south. 

The idea should not for a moment be enter- 
tained that the failure of the Japanese forces in 
China has discouraged the Japanese people. It 
has instead served to steel them for still greater 
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sacrifices and to prepare them better for the war 
to the death upon which they have finally em- 
barked. As the realization came home to them 
of the need for greater and greater efforts, they 
accepted the inevitable war-footing reorganiza- 
tion of the country’s life with characteristic 
calmness and determination. 

Probably no other factor has contributed 
more heavily to the preliminary victories 
achieved by the Japanese in this war than the 
offensive spirit which permeates all the armed 
forces of the Empire. This spirit, recognized 
by competent military men as the most vital 
intangible factor in achieving victory, has been 
nourished and perpetuated since the foundation 
of the modern Japanese Army. The Japanese 
High Command has counted implicitly upon the 
advantages this would give them over less ag- 
gressive enemies. They have put great store in 
what they consider to be the white man’s flabbi- 
ness. They look upon us Americans as consti- 
tutional weaklings, demanding our daily com- 
forts and unwilling to make the sacrifices 
demanded for victory in a war against a mili- 
tary machine which has prepared and trained 
itself in Spartan simplicity and the hardness 
and toughness demanded by war. They attach 
great importance to the former disunity in the 
United States over the war issue, and they still 
count on an appreciable interval before an 
aroused nation can find itself and develop a 
fighting spirit of its own. By that time, thes 
feel, Japan will be in complete control of ail 
East Asia. When they struck they made no 
provision for failure; they left no road opea 
for retreat. They struck with all the force and 
power at their command. And they will con- 
tinue to fight in the same manner until they are 
utterly crushed. 

We shall crush that machine and caste and 
system in due course, but if we Americans think 
that, collectively and individually, we can coa- 
tinue to lead our normal lives, leaving the spirit 
of self-sacrifice to our soldiers and sailors, let- 
ting the intensification of our production pro- 
gram take care of itself, we shall unquestion- 
ably risk the danger of a stalemate in this war 
of ours with Japan. I say this in the light of 
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my 10 years’ experience in Japan, my knowledge 
of the power of the Japanese Army and Navy 
and of the hardness and fighting spirit of the 
Japanese. I feel it my bounden duty to say 
this to my fellow countrymen. I know my own 
country even better than I know Japan, and I 
have not the slightest shadow of doubt of our 
eventual victory. But I do not wish to see the 
period of our blood, sweat, and tears indefi- 
nitely and unnecessarily prolonged. That pe- 
riod will be prolonged only if our people fail to 
realize the truth of what I have just said: that 
we are up against a powerful fighting machine, 
a people whose morale cannot and will not ba 
broken even by successive defeats, who will cer. 
tainly not be broken by economic hardships, 's 
people who individually and collectively will 
gladly sacrifice their lives for their Emperor 
and their nation, and who can be brought to 
earth only by physical defeat, by being ejected 
physically from the areas which they have tem- 
porarily conquered or by a progressive attrition 
of their naval power and merchant marine 
which will finally result in cutting off their 
homeland from all connection with and access 
to those outlying areas—by complete defeat in 
battle. 

I need say nomore. I have told you the truth 
as I see it from long experience and observation. 
I have come home with my associates in the Far 
East to join our war effort with yours and I! 
realize, perhaps better than anyone else, that 
nothing less than the exertion of our maximum 
capacities, individually and collectively, in a war 
of offense will bring our beloved country safely 
through these deep waters to the longed-for 
haven of a victorious peace. 

We are fighting this war for the preservation 
of righteousness, law, and order, but above all 
for the preservation of the freedoms which have 
been conferred upon us by the glorious heritage 
of our American citizenship and for these same 
freedoms in other countries of the United Na- 
tions; and while we are fighting against the 
forces of evil, lawlessness, and disorder in the 
world, we are primarily fighting to prevent the 
enslavement which actually threatens to be im- 
posed upon us if we fail. I am convinced that 
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this is not an overstatement. Surely ours is a 
cause worth sacrificing for and living for and 
dying for if necessary. “Though love repine 
and reason chafe, there came a voice without 
reply; ‘tis man’s perdition to be safe, when for 
the truth he ought to die.” 


DECLARATION OF WAR BY BRAZIL 
ON GERMANY AND ITALY 


[Released to the press August 26] 


The translation of a telegram received by the 
Secretary of State from His Excellency Oswaldo 
Aranha, Minister of Foreign Relations of Bra- 
zil, follows: 

“Aveust 25, 1942. 

“T thank Your Excellency for your telegram 
and for your generous statements.? Once more 
our countries find themselves united as, after all, 
they invariably [and] always were, in the de- 
fense of the noble ideals which constitute the 
common moral heritage of the peoples of this 
Hemisphere. Once more our peoples gather 
their strength, their unbreakable faith in the im- 
mortal principles of right and of justice for the 
defense of the great American family and of 
human dignity itself. The people and the au- 
thorities of Brazil have serene confidence in the 
cause which together we defend and face this 
critical hour of humanity with manly courage 
and inflexible determination. I am deeply 
grateful to Your Excellency for the noble senti- 
ments which you were kind enough to express to 
me. I renew to Your Excellency the assurances 
of my deepest respect and of my great personal 
esteem. 

Oswaipo ARANHA” 








Australasia 




















VISIT TO WASHINGTON OF THE NEW 
ZEALAND PRIME MINISTER 


[Released to the press August 25] 


The Right Honorable Peter Fraser, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, will arrive at the 


* Bulletin of August 22, 1942, p. 711. 
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National Airport, Washington, D.C., on Au- 
gust 26 for a brief visit in the United States. 
He will be a guest of the President at the White 
House for the night, following which he will go 
to the Blair House, where he will reside for the 
remainder of his stay in Washington. 

The Prime Minister will be met upon arrival 
by the Secretary of State, the Honorable Walter 
Nash, Minister of New Zealand, and other offi- 
cials of the Government. 

The Honorable Patrick J. Hurley, American 
Minister to New Zealand, is accompanying the 
Prime Minister. 








American Republics 

















RUBBER AGREEMENT WITH 
EL SALVADOR 
[Released to the press August 24] 

The signing of a rubber agreement with the 
Republic of El Salvador was announced on Au- 
gust 24 by the Department of State, the Rubber 
Reserve Company, and the Board of Economic 
Warfare. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the Rubber 
Reserve Company will purchase, until December 
31, 1946, all rubber produced in El Salvador 
which is not required for essential domestic 
needs. 


NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY OF URUGUAY 


[Released to the press August 25] 


The text of a telegram from the President of 
the United States to His Excellency General 
Alfredo Baldomir, President of the Oriental Re- 
public of Uruguay, on the occasion of the anni- 
versary of the declaration of the independence 
of Uruguay, follows: 


“THe Wurrte House, August 25, 1942. 
“On this anniversary of the declaration of the 
independence of Uruguay, I am afforded a wel- 
come opportunity not only of expressing to Your 
Excellency my cordial best wishes for the future 
progress and prosperity of your admirable coun- 
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try, but at the same time of thanking Your Ex- 
cellency and the Government and people of 
Uruguay for the wholehearted cooperation and 
support which they have extended to the cause to 
the success of which the free nations of the world 
are pledged. During the past year particularly 
the friendship between Uruguay and the United 
States, based as it is upon similar traditions and 
ideals, has been greatly strengthened by the fact 
that our two peoples have achieved a common 
understanding of the challenge of those who 
would enslave the world and have shown a com- 
mon determination to meet that challenge. 
“Please accept [etc. ] 
FRANKLIN D RoosEvetr” 








International Conferences, 
| Commissions, Ete. 














ELEVENTH PAN AMERICAN SANITARY 
CONFERENCE 


[Released to the press August 26] 


This Government has accepted the invitation 
of the Brazilian Government to be represented 
officially at the Eleventh Pan American Sani- 
tary Conference, which will be held at Rio de 
Janeiro from September 7 to September 18, 1942. 
With the approval of the President, the follow- 
ing Delegation will represent the United States 
of America at the Conference: 


Surgeon General Thomas Parran, Public Health Service, 
chairman 

Dr. E. L. Bishop, Director of Health, Tennessee Valley 
Authority 

Surgeon G. L. Dunahoo, Public Health Service, Chief 
of the Quarantine Office at the Port of Miami, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dr. George C. Dunham, Director, Health and Sanitation 
Division, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs; Brig. Gen., Medical Corps, United 
States Army 

Surgeon W. H. Sebrell, Jr., Public Health Service 

Capt. Charles 8. Stephenson, Medical Corps, U.S.N., 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, United States 
Navy 

Dr. Abel Wolman, School of Public Health, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Philip P. Williams, Third Secretary, American Em- 
bassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; secretary 
The periodic Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ferences have a supervisory responsibility over 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, which is the 
central coordinating agency for public health in 
the Western Hemisphere. The forthcoming 


Conference will consider sanitation and health 
problems affecting the 21 American republics in 
the light of war conditions. 








| Treaty Information | 


LABOR 








Convention Concerning Statistics of Wages and 
Hours of Work in the Principal Mining and 
Manufacturing Industries, Including Building 
and Construction, and in Agriculture 


Mewico 

According to a circular letter from the League 
of Nations dated July 24, 1942 the ratifica- 
tion by Mexico of the Convention Concerning 
Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work in the 
Principal Mining and Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, Including Building and Construction, and 
in Agriculture, adopted on June 20, 1938 by the 
International Labor Conference at its twenty- 
fourth session, was registered with the Secre- 
tariat on July 16, 1942. 


The convention has been ratified by the fol- 
lowing countries: Australia, Denmark, Egypt, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Union of South 
Africa. 


COMMERCE 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement 


An announcement regarding the termination 
of Executive Order 8863, which allocated for the 
present quota-year the quota provided by article 
VII of the Inter-American Coffee Agreement 
(signed at Washington November 28, 1940 and 
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printed as Treaty Series 970) for countries not 
signatories of the agreement, and the decision 
not to allocate the non-signatory quota for the 
year beginning October 1, 1942, appeared in the 
Bulletin for July 18, 1942 on page 635. 

The Bureau of Customs has announced that 
beginning September 1, 1942 provisions will be 
made at customs ports of entry to permit im- 
porters to present entries for consumption cover- 
ing coffee produced in countries not signatories 
of the agreement. 

No order will be issued allocating the non- 
signatory quota for the year beginning October 
1, 1942. The unexhausted portion of the quota 
as of August 15, 1942 was said to be approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 pounds. 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS 
Agreement With Brazil 


According to an announcement from the 
Board of Economic Warfare an agreement has 
been entered into with Brazil for the purchase 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation of the 
entire exportable surplus of Brazilian babassu 
and castor oil. The oil stocks will replace tung 
and cocoanut oil formerly imported from the 
southwest Pacific. The agreement provides that 
if shipping is not available within 30 days 
after the stocks are offered for sale the Corpo- 
ration will pay the agreed prices and store the 
oil in warehouses. 
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Rubber Agreement With El Salvador 


An announcement concerning the signing of 
a rubber agreement with the Republic of El 
Salvador appears in this Bulletin under the 
heading “American Republics”. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Edward Yardley was designated Special 
Assistant and Executive Secretary to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, effective 
August 27, 1942 (Departmental Order 1084). 
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Military Highway to Alaska: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Canada—Effected by 
exchange of notes signed March 17 and 18, 1942. 
Executive Agreement Series 246. Publication 1783. 
5 pp. 5¢. 

Double Taxation: Convention and Protocol Between 
the United States of America and Canada—Signed at 
Washington March 4, 1942; proclaimed June 17, 1942. 
Treaty Series 983. 13 pp. 5¢. 
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